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Inu Memoriam 


MRS. AMY SUSSMAN STEINHART 


The passing of Mrs. Amy Sussman Steinhart, 
member of the State Board of Education, is felt as a 
keen loss to the State of California. Her work 
included constructive participation in social, civie, and 
educational affairs. Her activities were characterized 
by a vigorous effort to promote civie and edueational 
progress and by a fearless opposition to all interests 
inimical to the best interests of society. 

Particularly is she to be remembered as a valiant 
champion of public education. Her strong personal 
qualities, her fine spirit of idealism, and her keen 
intelligence combined to make her a most effective 
leader not only of the many organizations with which 
she was affiliated, but throughout the entire state. 

During her recent protracted period of illness, 
when her strength was failing, her zeal did not 
diminish; rather, she gave herself with intensified 
enthusiasm to her work. Her death is a cause for 
deep regret; her life a memory of unselfish devotion 
to a noble work. 


Proposed Constitutional Amendment 
Relating to School Support 


By VieruinGc Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The people of the State of California are to have the opportunity 
at the general election in November to adopt an amendment to the State 
Constitution which, if enacted, will result in the transfer to the state 
of the tax burdens now borne by counties for the support of schools. 
and in a material reduction in local real and personal property taxes 
levied for the support of education. Under the present system of 
school support, the state contributes a minor portion of the total cost 
of education, and the counties and school districts are required to pro- 
vide the major portion of the amounts necessary for the support of 
edueation through the levy of local taxes on real and personal property. 
The amounts provided from the several sources for the support of pub- 
lic elementary and high schools and the per cent of the total amount 


accruing from each source is indicated in Table No. 1. 


TABLE No. 1 


Distribution of Amount and Percentage of Net Receipts of Elementary 
and High School Districts According to Sources of Revenue, 1929-30' 


Amount Percentage 


Source 
Elementary High Total Elementary High 
school school ota school school 


United States. - | $266,878 37 $186,318 56 | $453,196 93 0.3 | 
State 19,449,819 29 6,577,438 96 | 26,027,258 25 20.7 | 
County __| 23,963,213 36 | 14,659,260 60 | 38,622,473 96 25.6 
District : | 50,075,907 93 | 61,698,411 13 {111,774,319 06 | 53.4 


Sabie... osecnccu-. [398,755,818 95 $83,121,429 25 |8176,877,248 20 100.0 


1Data from Biennial Report of the State Department of Education, Part II, 
1930. 


It will be noted from Table No. 1 that elementary school district 
revenues from county and district taxation constitute 79 per cent of 
the total receipts, while the high school districts derive 91.9 per cent 
of their revenues from these sourees. When it is considered that local 
real and personal property contributes but 28 per cent of the total 
earned income of the state’ and at the same time is required to bear 
85 per cent of the total burden for the support of public elementary 
and high schools, it appears evident that a readjustment of tax burdens 
for the support of education is necessary. 


1Statements based on estimates prepared by Research Division of California 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


Note: Additional copies of this article may be had by school administrators, 
school boards, and lay groups interested in studying the proposed amendment upon 
request to the Division of Textbooks and Publications, 
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The faets cited above point conclusively to the urgent necessity of 
effecting material reduction in local real and personal property taxes 
through a transter of a considerable portion of the burden of support 
to thie state. 

Realizing the imperative need for relieving local real and personal 
property from the excessive taxes now imposed, a group of state-wide 
organizations, the California Farm Bureau Federation, the State 
Grange, the California Real Estate Association,.the County Supervisors 
Association, and the County Tax Equalization Association, united their 
efforts in preparing a proposal for amending the provisions of the State 
Constitution relating to the financing of public schools. Since the pro- 
posals of these groups were directed at modifying the present system 
of school finance, the State Department of Education and the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association were invited to participate in formulating 
a constitutional amendment which would guarantee the maintenance 
of the high standards of education prevailing and at the same time 
insure relief to local property. After a series of meetings, during 
which thorough study was made of the present methods of school sup- 
port, and of the nature of the changes which should be made to estab- 
lish a more adequate system of state support and to effect substantial 
reductions in local taxes, a draft of the proposed amendment was com- 


pleted which was acceptable to all of the groups participating. 
In the diseussions preceding the final draft of the proposed amend- 
ment, the State Department of Education concerned itself primarily 


with the system of school support and the distribution of state school 
funds. Other groups were deeply interested in the sources from which 
additional state revenues were to be derived. There was a unanimity 
on the part of all groups participating that the state should assume a 
much larger financial responsibility for the support of education in 
order to relieve the existing tax burdens now imposed on local real and 
personal property. Under the terms of the proposed amendment, the 
state publie school equalization fund is to be derived from the general 
revenues of the state, as are the state school fund and the state high 
school fund at the present time. The additional sources mentioned in 
the amendment are intended to augment the general revenues of the 
state. 

The proposed amendment affects Article IX, section 6, of the 
constitution. The principal changes involved provide for: 

1. The elimination of the present mandatory requirements for 
counties to match the state apportionments for elementary school dis- 
tricts and double the state apportionments for high school districts. 

2. The substitution for the previous requirement of a state pub- 
lie school equalization fund of an amount which each school year shall 
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be not less than $40 per pupil in average daily attendance in the 
elementary school districts of the state during the next preceding schoo] 
year, plus not less than $70 per pupil in average daily attendance in 
the high school districts of the state during the next preceding school 
year. 

3. The levy and collection of a state tax on net incomes and a 
selective sales tax. 

4. A permissive county tax for school purposes. 

5. The requirement that boards of supervisors levy school district 
taxes of a rate sufficient to provide the amounts which school district 
budgets show must be raised by school district tax. 

6. The repeal of the present section relating to the amounts which 
shall be reserved for teachers’ salaries and substituting therefor a pro- 
vision providing that 75 per cent of the money provided by the state for 
elementary school purposes and 70 per cent of the money provided by 
the state for secondary school purposes shall be applied exclusively to 
the payment of public school teachers’ salaries; except that any school 
district which expends annually for teachers’ salaries 70 per cent of the 
total maintenance budget, after deducting current expenditures for 
pupil transportation and other auxiliary agencies, may expend any 
funds received from the state for maintenance purposes. 

This provision in no way affects the amount guaranteed for teach- 
ers’ salaries. A change in the language of the present provision was 
necessitated by the elimination of the county as a source of support and 
the increase provided for state support of education. The percentages 
stipulated in the revision were determined on the basis of a study of the 
amounts now guaranteed for teachers’ salaries and will operate to 
guarantee almost exactly the amounts now guaranteed by the constitu- 


tion. 
The complete text of the proposed amendment follows: 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE IX, 
SECTION 6 OF THE CALIFORNIA CONSTITUTION: 


Section 6. The public school system shall include day and 
evening elementary schools, and such day and evening secondary 


schools, technical schools, kindergarten schools and normal schools or 
teachers colleges, as may be established by the legislature, or by muni- 
eipal or district authority. 

The legislature shall add to the state school fund such other means 
from the revenues of the state as shall provide in said fund for distribu- 
tion in each school year in such manner as the legislature shall provide 
an amount not less than thirty dollars per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in the day and evening elementary schools in the publie school 


system during the next preceding school year. 


1The portions in roman type indicate sections that are to remain unchanged; 
italics indicate additions; strike-out type indicates sections to be repealed. 
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The legislature shall provide a state high school fund from the 
revenues of the state for the support of the day and evening secondary 
and technieal schools, which for each school year, shall provide for dis- 
tribution in such manner as the legislature shall provide an amount not 
less than thirty dollars per pupil in average daily attendance in the day 
and evening secondary and technical schools in the publie school system 
during the next preceding school year. 


In addition to the funds hereinbefore provided, there is hereby 
created a state public school equalization fund for which the legislature 
shall provide from the revenues of the state, an amount which each 
school year shall be not less than forty dollars per pupil in average daily 
attendance in the elementary school districts of the state during the 
next preceding school year plus not less than seventy dollars per pupil 
in average daily attendance im the high school districts of the state 
during the next preceding school year; such fund to be apportioned in 
such manner as the legislature shall provide, for the purpose of equal- 
izing educational opportunities and school tax burdens among the school 
districts and counties of the state. 


The legislature shall provide in addition to other state revenues for 
the levy and collection of a tax upon the net incomes of individuals, 
estates and trusts, and a selective sales tax upon such commodities as 
shall be designated by the leigslature. 


cotta, eH and eounts suffetent d+ ainount te precuce a stim of 
Honeys Het less than the amount ef moenes te be recetred dite the 

The legislature shall provide for the levsine of a county, and ety 
ond eH: and counts, suffeient bd: amronnt te produce a stm of Honey HOt 
less than ties the amount of money to be received civine the current 
sehool sear from the state for the support of the publie day and evening 
secondary and teehnical sehoels of the counts er city and count: 
provided, that the hieh sehoo! tax levied be the hoard ef superrisers 
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The legislature shall provide whereby the board of supervisors of 
each county and city and county may levy county and city and county 
taxes for the support of public elementary schools, secondary schools, 
technical schools and kindergarten schools or for any other public 
school purpose authorized by the legislature. 


The legislature shall provide for the levying of school district taxes 
by the board of supervisors of each county, and city and county, for the 
support of public elementary schools, secondary schools, technical 
schools and kindergarten schools, or for any other publie school pur- 
poses authorized by the legislature, sufficient to provide for each school 
district the amounts which the budget of the district shows must be 
raised by a school district tax; provided, that no school district tax 
shall be levied in excess of the maximum rates of tax fixed in accordance 
with law. 


Phe entive amount of menex provided by the state; and not less 


Seventy-five per cent of the money provided by the state for ele- 
mentary school purposes and seventy per cent of the money provided 


by the state for secondary school purposes shall be applied exclusively 
by the school districts receiving such money to the payment of public 
school teachers’ salaries; provided, that any school district expending 
annually for teachers’ salaries seventy per cent of the total current 
expenditures of the district, after deducting current expenditures for 
pup transportation and other auxiliary agencies, may expend any 
funds received from the state for maintenance purposes. 


The revenues provided for the publie school system for the school 
‘year ending June 30, 492+ 1933, shall not be affected by this amendment 
except as the legislature may provide. 


EFFECTS OF THE AMENDMENT 


The adoption of this amendment to the constitution would result 
in substantial relief to loeal real and personal property through a 
material reduction of local taxes paid for school purposes. The entire 
burden now assumed for the support of schools by counties would be 
transferred to the state. The extent to which relief would be extended 
to each county is shown in Table No. 2, which lists the amounts now 
raised by each county for elementary and high school purposes and the 
tax rates levied to raise these amounts. 

Reference to Table No. 2 shows that during the school year 
1930-31, the counties contributed $24,850,257.12 to the support of 
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TABLE No. 2 


Receipts from County Elementary School and High School Taxes, and 
Rates of Tax Levied, 1930-31! 
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Counties 


Receipts from 
county 
elementary 
school tax 


Receipts from 
county 
high school 
tax 


Total receipts 
from county 


County tax 
rates levied 


True rates of 
county tax 


elementary 
and high 
school taxes 


Ce Se ee 
Alpine 

Amador - - 

Nie on aoe 
Calaveras...----.--- 


Colusa 
Contra Costa-------- 
Del Norte. ..-..=-.-- 
Fl Dorado- - ------ = 
Fresno 


CT i. a en 


Placer__ 
Plumas 


Sacramento-_______-- 
San Benito 


San Bernardino_-_-____ 
San Di 

San Francisco-- 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 


San Mateo 
Santa Barbara_-__-._- 
Santa Clara__....--- 


Biisiaen 252 oS Ase 


OT a ee 


$1,587,000 20 
7,814 15 
42,362 19 
171,023 66 
44,971 92 


64,068 50 
471,102 59 
46,917 24 
52,792 02 
730,423 93 


69,099 10 
219,557 37 
244,331 83 
36,764 52 
677,396 94 


146,554 98 
41,022 64 
81,621 00 

9,807,990 24 

113,125 27 


124,595 14 
31,070 82 
143,941 76 
211,671 90 
60,311 16 


16,373 13 
265,497 07 
89,755 50 
51,928 99 
709,774 57 


128,214 08 
42,642 19 
360,751 65 
765,101 90 
70,441 28 


561,128 80 
759,923 35 
1,473,153 00 
459,119 04 
150,891 04 


325,041 39 
433,793 85 
620,396 16 
147,799 53 
100,556 35 


11,685 92 
146,204 73 
152,808 47 
296,412 09 
272,186 09 


72,127 28 
75,914 65 
23,113 19 
441,461 38 
47,690 40 


375,433 34 
115,174 81 
60,230 83 


$1,291,743 62 


29,168 63 
117,126 65 
22,356 64 


46,820 03 
255,504 89 
52,645 26 
62,726 33 
499,502 21 


47,079 52 
113,511 28 
107,341 28 
29,814 15 
266,511 44 


86,540 70 
40,393 99 
47,927 82 
5,487,806 06 
45,403 50 


150,108 08 
33,194 96 
97,833 31 
114,772 14 
25,616 91 


384 78 
120,895 84 
57,105 70 
34,152 82 
440,807 13 


116,354 72 
21,979 20 
218,722 69 
543,942 03 
123,873 97 


322,272 51 
525,506 55 
1,093,540 82 
276,476 39 
97,566 27 


231,964 93 
164,931 87 
392,015 53 
108,888 48 
48,082 24 


13,400 47 
95,327 36 
110,405 29 
205,407 08 
188,980 32 


61,477 62 
46,111 24 
19,890 00 
265,583 45 
30,112 02 
209,980 27 


85,696 15 
54,261 92 


$2,878,743 82 
7,814 15 
71,530 82 
288,150 31 
67,328 56 


110,888 5 
726,607 
99,562 

115,518 ¢ 
1,229,926 


116,178 62 
333,068 6 
351,673 
66,578 
943,908 


233,095 
81,416 
129,548 
15,295,796 : 
158,528 


274,703 
64,265 
241,775 
326,444 
85,928 


16,757 
386,392 
146,861 

86,081 

1,150,581 7 


244,568 80 
64,621 39 
579,474 34 
1,309,043 93 
194,315 25 


883,401 31 
1,285,429 90 
2,566,693 82 

635,595 43 

248,457 31 


557,006 32 
598,725 72 
1,012,411 69 
256,688 01 
148,638 59 


25,086 39 
241,532 09 
263,213 76 
501,819 17 
461,166 41 


133,604 90 
122,025 89 
43,003 19 
707,044 83 
77,802 42 


585,413 61 
200,870 96 
114,492 75 


$24,850,257 12 


$15,397,547 06 


$40,247,804 18 


Ele- 


men- 


tary 


Ele- 


1 Data from Biennial Report of the State Department of Education, Part II, 1930. 
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elementary schools and $15,397,547.06 to the support of high schools, 
These sums are equivalent to $37.61 per unit of average daily 
attendance in the elementary schools and $67.24 per unit of average 
daily attendance in high schools during the preceding school year for 
the state as a whole. Evidence is available showing the per pupil 
amounts raised by the counties during the present school year for 
elementary schools and high schools are somewhat larger, so that the 
amounts of $40 and $70 in the proposed equalization fund will be 
approximately equal to the amounts now being furnished by the 
counties. 

The tax relief which will be afforded by this proposal ranges from a 
reduction of 29 cents in county taxes for elementary schools and high 
schools in Plumas County to a reduction of $1.34 in Nevada County. 
The average tax reduction in the 58 counties of the state for both ele- 
mentary schools and high schools would amount to 55 eents. In terms 
of true tax rates levied for school purposes, the reduction would range 
from 16 cents in Ventura County to 67 cents in Nevada County. 


APPORTIONMENT OF STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EQUALIZATION FUND 


The proposed amendment would create a state public school equali- 
zation fund consisting each year of an amount equal to not less than 
$40 per unit of average daily attendance in elementary districts of 
the state during the preceding school year plus $70 per unit of average 
daily attendance in high school districts during the preceding school 
year. This fund is to be so apportioned as to equalize educational 


opportunities and school tax burdens among the counties and school 


districts of the state. 


Inequalities Existing Under Present System of Support 


The need for an apportionment plan which recognizes both the 
educational needs of districts and local ability to support education is 
quite evident after a study of the inequalities existing under the present 
methods of school support. Vast differences exist between the counties 
and school districts in ability to support education, tax burdens borne 
for the support of education, and in educational opportunities offered 
pupils. The existing conditions are well illustrated by the data pre- 
sented in the following tables.* 

Table No. 3 presents a distribution of California counties on the 
basis of assessed valuation per unit of average daily attendance in 
elementary schools and high schools during 1929-30. The relative 
ability of the counties to support edueation is measured by the dif- 


1The data of Tables No. 3 to No. 7 are taken from the Biennial Report of the 
State Department of Education, Part II, 1930. 
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ferences in assessed valuation per unit of average daily attendance. 
The assessed valuation per unit of average daily attendance in ele- 
mentary schools during 1929-30, ranged from $4,615 in San Bernardino 
County to $33,934 in Alpine County. This difference represents a 
ratio of approximately 8 to 1. The assessed valuation per pupil in 
average daily attendance in high schools during 1929-30 ranged from 
$10,616 in Nevada County to $65,259 in San Francisco County. This 
difference represents a ratio of nearly 63 to 1. 


TABLE No. 3 


Distribution of California Counties on Basis of Assessed Valuation per 
Unit of Average Daily Attendance in Elementary Schools’ and High 
Schools,” 1929-30 


Assessed Counties distributed Counties distributed 
valuation on basis of on basis of | 
per unit assessed valuation assessed valuation 
of per unit of A.D.A. in per unit of A.D.A. 
A.D.A. elementary schools? in high schools? 


$65,000-69,999 
60,000-64,999 
55,000-59,999 
50,000-55,999 
45,000-49,999 
40,000-44,999 
35,000-39,999 
30,000-34,999 
25,000-29,999 
20,000-24,999 
15,000-19,999 
10,000-14,999 
5,000— 9,999 
0- 4.999 


Total 56° 


1 Also includes pupils in grades 7 and 8 of junior high schools. 

2 Also includes pupils in grades 9 and 10 of junior high schools. cal 
: * Alpine and Mono counties not included since no high schools are maintained 
in these counties. 


— bet DD 
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Table No. 4 presents a distribution of the counties on the basis 
of true wealth per unit of average daily attendance in elementary 
schools and high schools during 1929-30. Owing to varying assessment 
practices in the several counties of the state, the ratios of assessed 
valuation to true valuation of property are quite different. The State 
Board of Equalization, on the basis of a sampling of parcels of property 
in all of the counties of the state, has computed the ratio existing 
between assessed valuation and true wealth in each county. The data 
of Table No. 4, therefore, present a truer picture of the actual inequal- 
ities in ability to support education among the counties than do the 
data of Table No. 3. 
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TABLE No. 4 


Distribution of Counties on Basis of True Wealth per Unit of Average 
Daily Attendance in Elementary Schools' and High Schools,” 1929-30 
Counties distributed Counties distributed 
True on basis of on basis of 
wealth true wealth true wealth 
per unit per unit of A.D.A. in per unit of A.D.A, 
of A.D.A. elementary schools? in high schools? 

$160,000-169,999 

150,000-159,999 

140,000-149,999 

130,000-139,999 

120,000-129,999 

110,000-119,999 

100,000-109,999 
90,000-99,999 
80,000-89.999 
70,000-79,999 
60,000-69,999 
50,000—59,999 
40,000-49,999 
30,000—39,999 
20,000-29,999 
10,000-19,999 


Total 58 56° 


1 Also includes pupils in grades 7 and 8 of junior high schools. 

2 Also includes pupils in grades 9 and 10 of junior high schools. 

3 Alpine and Mono counties not included since no high schools are maintained 
in these counties. 


TABLE No. 5 


Distribution of California Counties on Basis of True Rate of County 
Elementary School Tax Levied and on Basis of True Rate of Tax 
Required to Raise $30 per Unit of Average Daily Attendance,! 
1929-30 


Number of counties 
True rate Number of requiring rate 
of counties to raise $30 per 
county tax levying rate unit of A.D.A.? 


.40-.44 
39-39 
30-3 

.25-.29 
.20-.24 
.15-.19 
.10-.14 
.05-.09 


Total 577 


1Including attendance in grades 7, and 8 in junior high schools. 
* No elementary schoo] tax levied in Alpine County. 
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Table No. 5 presents a distribution of the true rates of county 
elementary school taxes levied for the support of edueation and of the 
true rate of county tax required to raise $30 per unit of average daily 
attendanee during 1929-30. The first of these distributions shows the 
wide differences in actual tax burdens borne, while the second dis- 
tribution furnishes a measure of the differences among the counties 
in ability to support education. 

Table No. 6 presents a distribution of the true rates of county high 
school taxes levied and the true rate of tax required to raise $60 per 
unit of average daily attendance during 1929-30. 

Table No. 7 shows the differences between the rates of school dis- 
trict tax among the 3189 elementary school districts of the state and 
the 287 high school districts of the state during 1929-30. 

Table No. 8 presents data showing the inequalities between educa- 
tional offerings to pupils in 382 elementary school districts of the state, 
measured in terms of current expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendanee. The 882 districts tabulated include all elementary dis- 
triets which, during the year 1927-28, had an average daily attendance 
of 129 or more, and employed five or more teachers. It has been found 
that the relationship between per pupil cost of education and size of 
school district is negligible in the districts included in this tabulation. 

Table No. 9 shows the inequalities in current expenditures per 
pupil in average daily attendance in high school districts. This tabu- 
lation ineludes all high school districts which, during the year 1927-28, 
had an average daily attendance of 250 or more and in which no junior 
high schools or junior colleges were maintained. By so limiting the 
districts tabulated, the effects of the factors size of school, and cost of 
maintaining junior high schools and junior colleges are eliminated. 


TABLE No. 6 


Distribution of California Counties on Basis of True Rate of County 
High School Tax Levied and on Basis of True Rate of Tax Required 
to Raise $60 per Unit of Average Daily Attendance,’ 1929-30 


Number of counties 


True rate Number of requiring rate 

of counties to raise $60 per 

county tax levying rate unit of A.D.A.* 
30=3 2 1 
29-29 3 eds 
.20-.24 6 ail 
15-.19 9 8 
.10-—.14 21 26 
.05-.09 14 20 
0 —.04 1 1 


Total 56° 567 


1 Including attendance in grades 9 and 10 in junior high schools. f 
2 Alpine and Mono counties omitted since no high schools are maintained in 


these counties, 


3—9 4082 
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TABLE No. 7 


Distribution of California Elementary and High School Districts on 
Basis of Tax Rates’ Levied, 1929-30 
Rate of elementary Number of Rate of high Number of 
school district tax districts levying school district tax districts levying ° 
Over .70 21 

.60—.69 a .81-.90 a 
.50-.59 5 .76—.80 1 
40-.49 7 1-75 118 
.80—.39 27 .61—.70 a3 
.20-.29 1332 .91~.60 48 
.10—.19 392 .41-.50 36 
.01—.09 326 3 1—.40 14 
None 1074 30 or less 12 


Total 3189 Total 287 


1Elementary rate tabulated is for maintenance purposes only; high school 
rate includes taxes levied for building purposes. 


TABLE No. 8 


Distribution’ of California Elementary School Districts? on the Basis of 
Current Expenditures per Unit of Average Daily Attendance, 1927-28 


Current expenditures Number of 
per pupilin A.D.A. districts 


$160.00-169.99 
150.00-159.99 
140.00-149.99 
130.00--139.99 
120.00-129.99 
110.00-119.99 
100.00-109.99 
90.00— 99.99 
80.00— 89.99 
70.00— 79.99 
60.00— 69.99 
50.00— 59.99 
40.00— 49.99 


Total 


1Data from Ivan R. Waterman, Equalization of the Burden a Support for 
Education, University of California Press, Berkeley. 193 pp. 311-3 

2Includes all elementary districts with 129 or more units of ee daily 
attendance and employing 5 or more teachers. 
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TABLE No. 9 


Distribution’ of California High School Districts’ on the Basis of Current 
Expenditures per Unit of Average Daily Attendance, 1927-28 


Current expenditures Number of 
per pupil in A.D.A. districts 


$125.00-149.99 1 
150.00-174.99 8 
175.00-199.99 19 
200.00-224.99 — 
225,00-249.99 19 
250.00-274.99 
275.00-299.99 
300.00-324.99 


Total 
1Data from Ivan R. Waterman, Equalization of the Burden of Support for 
Education, University of California Press, Berkeley. 1952. pp. 320-321. 
2 Includes all high school districts with 250 or more units of average daily 
attendance in which no junior high schools or junior colleges were maintained. 


Procedures Which Should Operate in Apportioning Equalization Fund 
Three procedures must be recognized in the formulation of a plan 
the purpose of which is to equalize educational opportunities and school 
tax burdens. These three procedures may be stated as follows: 
1. Determination of the cost of an acceptable educational program. 
2. Establishment of a uniform tax rate to be required of local fiscal 
units as their contribution to the support of the acceptable educational 
program. 


3. The apportionment of the equalization fund to meet the dif- 
ferences between the cost of an acceptable educational program and the 
proceeds of taxes in local units. 

These three procedures will be discussed briefly in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 


Determination of the Cost of an Acceptable Educational Program 


The guarantee of equal educational opportunities to all pupils 
involves the determination of the program to which each pupil shall be 
entitled. In order to equalize tax burdens, this program must be meas- 
ured in terms of cost. The extent to which the people of a state are 
willing to provide education is best reflected in the actual expenditures 
made for edueation. The average cost of education in a state, therefore, 
provides a working basis for determining the cost of what is considered 
as an acceptable educational program for that state. Since size of 
school and level of education are important factors in the cost of edu- 
cation, they must be considered in determining the cost of the acceptable 
edueational program. 
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The necessary costs of pupil transportation must be included in the 
cost of an acceptable educational program if true equality of educa. 
tional opportunity is to be guaranteed. In this connection, adequate 
measures of the necessary cost of transportation must be developed so 
that each school district in which pupil transportation is necessary will 
be assured of the amount necessary to finance its educational program 
including transportation costs. 


Uniform Rate of Local Tax 

The equalization of tax burdens for the support of education 
requires that the tax rates levied in all school districts for the support 
of education be uniform. Due to local assessment practices, the ratio 
between assessed valuation of property and the actual true valuation 
of property differs widely among California counties. The uniform 
tax rate to be levied in school districts as the loeal contribution to the 
support of education must be based on true valuation of property 
rather than upon assessed valuation. The State Board of Equalization 
has determined the ratio existing between the total assessed valuation 
and total true valuation of property in each county. These ratios may 
be employed for the purpose of computing the rate to be levied on the 
assessed valuation of property in the districts in each county in order 
to establish a uniform true rate of taxation. 


Equalization Apportionment 

The third procedure in a state equalization plan is, the apportion- 
ment of a state equalization fund in such manner that each district 
receives the difference between the cost of an acceptable educational 
program and the proceeds of uniform tax levy. Through the three 
procedures just described, the two basie principles of equalization, 
namely, equality of educational opportunity and equality of taxation, 
are achieved. 

Under the proposed constitutional amendment the state (elemen- 
tary) school fund and the state high school fund, each consisting of $30 
per pupil in average daily attendance during the preceding school year 
in the elementary and high schools respectively, are retained on the 
present basis. The state public school equalization fund is established 
in addition to the previous two state school funds. Under an equali- 
zation plan it is probable that the apportionment of the state school 
fund and the state high school fund would be continued in approxi- 
mately the same manner as at present. Under such a plan the amounts 
to be apportioned to each school district from the state publie school 
equalization fund should equal the difference between the cost of an 
acceptable educational program and the sum of the proceeds of a uni- 
form tax rate and the amounts received from the state school fund and 
state high school fund. Such a procedure would have approximately 
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the same result as apportioning all state school funds on an equaliza- 
tion basis. 

The cost of an acceptable educational program would, under this 
procedure, be the extent to which the state would assume the responsi- 
bility for equalizing the burden of school support. Districts desiring 
to offer educational opportunities of a more extensive nature than were 
included in the cost of an acceptable educational program could do 
so by bearing the additional financial burden required through addi- 
tional local taxes up to the point of the maximum district tax rates 
established by law. 


Effects of Equalization in School Districts 


In every school district in the state, apportionment of school funds 
on an equalization basis would effect a material reduction in taxes on 
real and personal property. The present mandatory county taxes levied 
for school purposes would be entirely removed, and in addition to this 
relief every school district except the most wealthy districts in the state 
would receive the benefit of reduced school district taxes. Every school 
district in the state would be enabled to offer to its pupils an aeceptable 
edueational offering without incurring a tax burden higher than a 
uniform rate specified in the equalization plan. 


The assumption by the state of the responsibility for furnishing 
the entire amounts now made available to school districts through 
county taxation should result in state apportionments to each district 
of approximately the same amounts as are now received from state and 
county apportionments. 


Importance of Proposed Amendment 

This proposed constitutional amendment is one of the most impor- 
tant educational measures ever brought before the people of the State 
of California. The adoption of this amendment will make possible for 
the first time in the history of the state a fairly adequate guarantee of 
state support and at the same time will make possible the apportion- 
ment of school funds in such a manner as to provide equal educational 
opportunities throughout the state and equality of local taxation for 
the support of schools. The assumption by the state of the entire tax 
burden now borne by the counties will effect material reduction in local 
taxes in every school district of the state. 


At the present time there are only 14 states in the Union, of which 
California is one, which do not apportion state school funds in such a 
manner as to recognize local ability to support schools. The adoption 
of this amendment will give California a state system of school support 
comparable to the best systems employed in any of the states in the 
Union. 
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Departmental Communications 


Department of Education 


V. Kersey, Director 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ CONVENTION 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction wishes to express the 
appreciation of the State Department of Education for the fine spirit 
of cooperation evinced by those who attended the Secondary School 
Principals’ Convention at Los Angeles. 

The suecess of the convention was due to those who perfected 
arrangements and contributed in other ways to the smooth functioning 
of its various activities. 

The final outcomes of the convention will be more completely 
available with the publication of the proceedings which the department 
hopes to distribute by the end of June. 


SERVICES OF THE LOS ANGELES OFFICE OF THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The services rendered by the State Department of Education in 
southern California are many and varied. Owing to the large centers 
of population in the southern California area and to the long distance 
between this area and the State Capitol, an office of the State Depart- 
ment of Education has been established at Los Angeles. The new head- 
quarters of this office are located on the third floor of the new State 
building in Los Angeles at 217 West First Street. 

This office represents an extension of the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Publie Instruction and of the State Department of Educa- 
tion established for the purpose of rendering specific service in the 
southern California area. 

The services of this office may be described under two general 
classifications: (1) services to the schools of southern California and 
to teachers and administrators of this area, and (2) services to lay 
organizations and individuals interested in edueational problems. 

There has been a long felt need on the part of administrators and 
teachers of southern California for a more direct contact with the State 
Department of Education and for a local source of authoritative infor- 
mation regarding programs and policies of the State Department of 
Zdueation. The Los Angeles office is prepared to render service to 
superintendents. principals, classroom teachers, librarians, and others 
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who may wish advice and counsel from the State Department of 
Education. 

The growing interest of lay organizations in educational problems 
has brought about a need for an extension of the services of the State 
Department of Education to these groups. It is a definite responsibility 
of the State Department of Education to interpret the state program 
and policies of education to lay groups and to aid them in their study 
of educational problems. The Los Angeles office is prepared to render 
whatever assistance it may in connection with programs, discussions, 
and conferences of these groups. 


Division of Research and Statistics 


WALTER E. Morcan, Chief 


SCHOOL DISTRICT TRANSPORTATION EXPENDITURES, 
1931-32 


County superintendents’ annual reports for the school year 1931-32 
will provide for the segregation of school district current expenditures 
for transportation. Transportation expenditures have been included 
in previous reports under the heading ‘‘ Auxiliary Expenses.’’ The 
annual report forms this year will be revised to provide a separate 
column for the reporting of elementary and high school district current 
expenditures for transportation. 

County superintendents of schools may well undertake immediately 
the work necessary to segregate transportation expenditures in order 
that these data will be available at the close of the school year when 
their annual reports will be prepared. 


KINDERGARTEN EXPENDITURES IN ANNUAL REPORT, 
1931-32 


The 1931 Legislature repealed those School Code sections that 
provided for the establishment of separate kindergarten funds. The 
county superintendents annual report forms for the year 19°%1-32 will 
be revised to provide for the transfer of all moneys in kindergarten 
funds to the funds of the elementary school districts maintaining such 
kindergartens. The above change in the School Code took effect on 
August 14, 1931. 

County superintendents of schools will be required to transfer all 
moneys which were on hand in separate kindergarten funds on July 1, 
1931, to the funds of the elementary school districts in which such 
kindergartens are maintained. All expenditures made for maintenance 
of kindergartens by elementary school districts are to be reported in 
the same manner as other elementary school district expenditures are 
reported in the county superintendents’ annual reports. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ PRELIMINARY REPORTS OF 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1931-32 


County superintendents’ preliminary reports of average daily 
attendance for the school year 1931-32 should be filed with the Division 
of Research and Statistics of the State Department of Edueation as 
soon as possible after the close of school this year, and in no ease later 
than July 2, 1932. 

The forms on which these preliminary reports of average daily 
attendance are to be made will be forwarded to the offices of the 
county superintendents of schools on or before May 1, 1932. All 
communications relative to the preliminary reports of average daily 
attendance should be directed to C. F. Muney, Assistant Chief, Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics of the State Department of Education. 
Sacramento. 


Division of Elementary Education and Rural 


Schools 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief 


THE LIBRARY AND THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Edueation is primarily coneerned with teaching children to think 
for themselves. The modern philosophy of edueation has brought about 
the use of many books on many subjects. We send ehildren to many 
sources to seek information: to books, to periodicals, to eneyelopedia, 
to newspapers. 

If, during the elementary period, children have learned how to 
turn the printed page for information, recreation, and inspiration, 
they have acquired a means of continuing their edueation through life. 

Pupils in the elementary school are easily impressed. Their con- 
taet with a library and good books will be lasting. Good reading 
habits like other habits can be developed early. Daily contact with a 
library and actual use of books can not fail to make an indelible 
impression. 

Even in the kindergarten, the children’s interest in and familiarity 
with books begins. Every good kindergarten has a library table where 
the children have ample space to look at pieture books. They quickly 
learn how to handle books, to hold a book, to turn a page. 

The kindergarten library is even used for reference. Mary was 
modeling in clay the elephant she had seen at the circus. The relation 
of the length of the trunk to the body sent her to consult picture books 
to refresh her original impression. The children consulted Indian 
books before making their costumes. A boat was built in one kinder- 
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garien and every available picture book was consulted during its con- 
struction in order to secure details concerning the eaptain’s cabin, the 
smokestacks, and the life boats. 

In the more progressive elementary schools the library is organized 
for the systematic use of children of all grades. In the newer buildings, 
rooms are designated for this specific purpose. 

The rooms are appropriately furnished for functioning satisfactorily 
as a school library. Low, open wall shelving, placed at a convenient 
height for children to reach, is provided. Library rooms are equipped 
with tables and chairs of proper height for various sizes of children. 
Bulletin boards where attractive book jackets and interesting exhibits 
may be mounted are placed in the room. The color provided by the 
tinting of the walls, the draperies, the rugs, and the pictures is selected 
with the idea of developing a beautiful environment in which children 
will enjoy making contaets with books. 

The books themselves are carefully selected to give great variety 
of content as well as range in reading difficulty. Picture books, myths, 
legends, books of animals, birds, nature, travel, adventure, history, 
biography, and romance are available to encourage children to a closer 
companionship with books. Such a library is a good investment in 
any school. It arouses new interest, opens new visions, enlarges the 
horizon, stimulates the imagination, and encourages ambition. An 
efficiently functioning library is a necessary tool in the schoolroom and 
multiplies at onee the efficiency of the teacher and the efficacy of the 
educational process. 


Modern sehool curricula are conspicuous for their bibliographies. 
In a recent course of study in elementary science, reference was made 
to 287 books. A recently arranged course in reading lists 462 books. 


This demand of the modern school for many books on many dif- 
ferent subjects has made the library the hub about which most of the 
activities of the school must center. Library books are the tools of 
instruction; a single textbook can not meet the requirements of modern 
teaching. 

The ever-increasing use of libraries on the part of schools has 
made it necessary that every teacher be skilful in the effective use of 
hooks and libraries. Progressive teacher-training institutions are 
requiring that prospective teachers have preliminary courses in library 
science, in order that they may have a working knowledge of the tools 
of the library and be able to use them to the best advantage. 

The teacher who ean lead children to the effective use of books 
ind bring them the realization that books are ‘‘windows on life’’ has 
equipped the children with a permanent possession of immeasurable 
value. Through books, all the great writers and splendid artists, all 
the countries, times, and subjects, wit and humor, the great variety of 
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style and language of innumerable writers, becomes available to him, 
Such a child comes to an appreciation of this little poem: 


My books are little castles 

Where magic playmates dwell; 
Queens and kings and vassals 

Knights with plumes and tassels 
My little books are castles 

That tales of romance tell. 


My playmates grow by stages 
For each leaf holds a friend; 
I turn the clean white pages 
Behold—from bygone ages, 
Come heroes, clowns, and sages, 
And comrades without end. 
—Author Unknown 


Joy Elmer Morgan summarizes the value of the library to the 
modern school as well as to life in the preface to a recent book list 
for children: 


The modern world calls for persistent learning, not only for the enrichment of 
life, but as the only means of survival and growth. To deny a child the personal 
adjustment which comes from the easy and wide use of books is to leave him 
unprepared for the life of tomorrow. 

Make the school library, then, inviting and beautiful; let it be the heart of 
the school and it will bathe all the activities of today’s life with the red blood 
of wisdom and enterprise. Young people will go out noted for their poise, for 
their sense of values, for the ability to discover, to do, and to be. 


Me 
‘\ 


Division of Secondary Education 


NIcHOLAS Riccrarp1, Chief 


REVISED RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


A statement of the revised rules and regulations of the State Board 
of Education relating to junior college programs of study and high 
school and junior high school programs of study appeared in the April 
number of California Schools. The major purpose of the revised rules 
was to give to local school administrators the responsibility and author- 
ity for adapting secondary school programs to the individual needs of 
pupils. 

The revisions provide flexibility which will enable secondary school 
administrators to organize programs of study, curricula, and learning 
units, in a way that will serve best the needs, interests, and abilities of 
each pupil. The organization and unification of learning units, or 
sequence of courses in a specified field directed to a specifie purpose. 
constitutes a curriculum. <A four-year high school may provide for 
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several curricula, depending upon the diversification of interests and 
needs represented by the high school population. 

The requirement that a diploma of high school graduation shall 
be granted upon the completion of a curriculum involving a total of 
190 semester periods, is a uniform requirement, not a minimum 
requirement. 

The requirement is made that each four-year high school cur- 
riculum shall inelude instruction in health and physical education 
daily throughout each year of the high school curriculum; except that 
pupils may be exempted from such requirement as provided in School 
Code section 3.731. Such courses should be established in health and 
physical education as will meet the needs of all pupils enrolled. 

The revised rules and regulations become effective July 1, 1932, 
and will apply in the case of pupils who may be graduated during the 
school year 1932-33. 

Although the present requirement of majors and minors is elimi- 
nated from the state board rules and regulations, it is suggested that 
this requirement may serve as a guide to local school administrators 
in the formulation of curricula. 

The State Department of Education is now engaged in formulating 
aset of criteria to be used as standards in the formulating of curricula 
and for the approval of local courses of study. These criteria are to 
be published in an early issue of the Department of Education Bulletin. 


SUBJECT ROTATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 

In order to insure continuity in the work of pupils who are trans- 
ferred from one small high school to another and to effect desirable 
economy, it is recommended that small high schools adopt the procedure 
of teaching physics and chemistry during alternate years. It is sug- 
gested that chemistry be offered during the school years beginning 
with the odd-numbered year such as 1933-1934 and 1935-1936, and 
that physies be offered during the school years beginning with the 
even-numbered year sueh as 1932-1933 and 1934-1935. 


Division of Textbooks and Publications 


Ivan R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The following publications have been issued since the April number 
of California Schools: 


A Guide for Teachers of Beginning Non-English Speaking Children, 
Department of Education Bulletin, No. 8, April 15, 1932 
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Publicity in Home-Making Education, State Department of Education, - 
Bureau of Home-Making Education, Conference Circular No, 


April, 1932 
PUBLICATIONS TO BE ISSUED 
The following publications will be available for distribution within 
the next few weeks: 
California State Department of Education Biennial Report, 1930, 
Part Two 


Department of Education Bulletin 
Little Journeys in California; Lessons in English for Intermediate 
Classes of Adults 


List of High School Textbooks (Supplement ) 


Interpretations of School Law 


ALFRED E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 


Supreme Court Decisions 


DISTRICTS 

Injuries—Liability for 

When a person is present upon the premises of a school district 
at the request of a responsible agent thereof for the purpose of examin- 
ing certain machinery and is injured by reason of the failure of the 
distriet to provide proper safeguards after having constructive knowl- 
edge of the dangerous condition which caused the injury, the district 
and the governing board thereof are liable in damages under Deering 
Act 5619. 

(Boyce vs. San Diego High School District et al., 83 C. D. 428, 
reversing Boyce vs. San Diego High School District et al., 66 C. A. D. 
170, reported on page 354 of California Schools, September, 1931.) 


Appellate Court Decisions 


DISTRICTS 
State School System 


The entire school system is provided in the interest of the school 
children and not otherwise. 
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(Steele et al. vs. Board of Trustees of the Pittsburg Public Schools 
pt al., 68 C. A. D. 1100, --- Pac. —--.) 


TEACHERS 
Probationary—Dismissal of 

A written notice to a probationary teacher from the governing 
board of a school district that his services will not be required for the 
ensuing school year, when deposited in the United States mail by the 
clerk of the district within the time provided by School Code sections 
5.681 and 5.682 and received by the probationary teacher within such 
i time, is valid and effects the dismissal of the teacher. 

While the provisions of School Code sections 5.681 and 5.682 may 
for the purposes of the instant decision be considered mandatory, and 
provide that if the notice of dismissal is not sent by registered mail 
it must be delivered by the clerk of the district, the law does not require 
that the elerk deliver the notice personally, since the duty of delivering 
the notice is purely ministerial and the clerk may delegate the per- 
formance of that ministerial act. 

(Steele et al. vs. Board of Trustees of the Pittsburg Public Schools 
et al., 68 C. A. D. 1100, --- Page. ---.) 


Attorney General’s Op nions 


DISTRICTS 

High School—Clerk of 

The governing board of a county high school district may, under 
School Code sections 2.830, 2.1042, 2.1056, and 2.1074, appoint as clerk 
a person not a member of the board and may pay him a reasonable 
salary for his services. The principal of the high school maintained 
by such district may be appointed such clerk, provided his duties as 
clerk do not interfere with his duties as principal. (A. G. O. 7981, 
Mareh 23, 1932.) 

PUPILS 

Attendance 

When a high school district has no income, funds or revenue 
accruing to it during a school year, it can not agree to pay money to 
another high school district for the education of its pupils during that 
school year, nor may the county superintendent of schools of the county 
in which both high school districts are situated fix any terms calling for 
the payment of moneys by such high school district despite the pro- 
visions of School Code section 3.301, but the high school district of 
attendance may count the attendance of pupils residing in the district 
of residence and receive state and county apportionments thereon. 
(A. G. O. 7963, March 10, 1932.) 
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Departmental Opinions 


DISTRICTS 

Teachers—Certification of 

A person holding only a special credential or certificate is not 
authorized by such eredential or certificate to act as counselor, dean 
of boys, director of attendance or in any other capacity, including 
that of supervisor of study hall, in which such person is called upon 
to advise, counsel, or direct pupils in matters involving a consideration 
of subjects which such person is not authorized to teach. <A special 
credential or certificate does not authorize the holder thereof to perform 
any school service other than the special instruction specified therein, 
except such clerical or administrative activities as do not require the 
holding of an administration or other type of credential or certificate. 


CORRECTION 


The Departmental Opinion relating to the interpretation of School 
Code section 4.353 which appeared on page 128 of the ‘April, 1932, 
issue of California Schools gives an incorrect statement of the law. 
The following should be substituted for the Departmental Opinion 
referred to above: 

Under School Code section 4.353 no orders may be drawn during 
April, May, and June of any school year against the funds of a district 
out of which the salaries of certificated employees may be paid, except 
for the payment of salaries of employees of the district whether certifi- 
eated or nonecertificated, if such orders would reduce the total cash in 
such funds at the time the orders are drawn to an amount less than 
that reauired to pay the salaries of certificated employees of the district 
during the remainder of the then current school year. 


Announcements 


CONVENTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


The annual convention of the National Association of Publie School 
Business Officials will be held at the Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, May 
24-27, 1932. California members of the association hope to establish 
an attendance record at the convention. 


CONTINUATION EDUCATION MEETING 
The spring meeting of the Continuation Education Association of 
Southern California will be held at the Glendale High School, Glendale, 
California, May 14, 1932. 
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CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 

The California Conference of Social Work will hold its twenty- 
fourth annual meeting at Riverside, California, May 1-5, 1932. The 
theme will be ‘‘Social Values in an Economie Crisis,’’ and sectional 
conferences will deal with delinquency, education, family and child 
welfare, health, industry, organization and administration, racial citi- 
zenship, and leisure. Nationally known speakers will address the 
various groups. 


For Your Information 


MAY DAY CHILD HEALTH DAY 


May Day Child Health Day is being celebrated in many school 
systems, aS the name implies, by concentrated attention to child health. 

In addition to the established custom of physical examination of 
the autumn’s first graders during the spring months so that parents 
may know of the physical condition of their children in time to arrange 
for necessary surgery and care during the summer, efforts are being 
made everywhere to protect children from the ill effects of privation 
due to lowered family budgets. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


National Education Association 

Miss Florence Hale, President, National Education Association, 
who conducted a series of broadeasts on the American School is giving 
another series on ‘‘Methods of the Modern School.’’ These programs 
are to be released over the National Broadeasting Company’s network, 
and will feature talks by leaders in various fields of education. 

Stations KPO, KGA, KGIR, KGHL, KECA, KJR, and KEX will 
release the following programs on the Sunday afternoons indicated 
from 2.30 to 4 p.m. Pacifie standard time: 


May 1. Teaching Arithmetic, by Mildred Steele, Washington classroom teacher, and Dr. 
Robert K. Speare, School of Education, New York University 


May 8. What a School Board Does, by S. D. Shankland, secretary of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association, and Dr. Ivan Booker of 
the National Education Association Research Department 


May 15. Employing Teachers, dramatization by Dr. Belmont Farley and Dr. Richard Foster 
of the National Education Association Research Department 


May 22. Business Management of the Schools, by Dr. George D. Strayer, professor of school 
administration, Teachers College, Columbia University 


May 29. Teaching in the Rural Schools, by Kate Wefford, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Laurens, South Carolina, and William D. Boutwell, editor of School Life, Office 
of Education, United States Department of the Interior 


June 5. Teaching Character Building, by Dr. Joseph Rosier, President, State Teachers 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia, and Dr. Theodore Martin, National Education 


Association Membership secretary 
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June 12. Teaching Geography, by Dr. H. S. Hildebrandt of the editorial board, The Nationa] 
Geographic Magazine, and Dr. Edwin Reeder, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


Good Government broadcast 

The National Advisory Council on Radio in Edueation, with the 
cooperation of the American Political Science Association, is broad- 
casting programs on You and Your Government on Tuesday evenings 
from 4 to 4.30 Pacifie standard time. Stations KOA, KECA, KTAR, 
KSL, KFSD, KYA, KPO, KJR, KGA will release the following pro- 
grams on the dates indicated : 


May 3. The Party and the Issues. Arthur Krock of the New York Times, and Julian 
Mason of the New York Evening Post. Interrogated by Ruth Morgan, Vice 
President, National League of Women Voters 


The Campaign and Economic Planning. Stuart Chase, Economist. interiewed 
by Virgil Jordan, Economist, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


Issues of Foreign Policy. Charles A. Beard, Historian 
Issues of Domestic Policy. Charles A. Beard, Historian 


May 31. Why We Have Political Parties. Arthur N. Holcombe, Department of Government, 
Harvard University 


June 7. Existing Party Alignment. Edward M. Sait, Department of Political Science, 
Pomona College 


June 14. The Party Convention—Its History, Organization and Work. Edward M. Sait, 
Department of Political Science, Pomona College 


June 21. Results of the Republican National Convention, A Colloquy. William Hard, pub- 
licist, and other representatives of the Press 


June 28. The Place of Minor Parties in the American Scene and Their Relation to the Present 
Situation. John Dewey, Department of Philosophy, Columbia University 


July . Results of the Democratic National Convention, A Colloquy. William Hard, publicist, 
and other representatives of the Press 


Music 


John Henry Lyons, Director of Musie Education in the Pasadena 
city schools and Edueational Director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra, 
tion in connection with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Station KECA releases the broadeasts at 6 p.m. on Sundays. 


is giving a series of broadcasts concerning musie apprecia- 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL DAY 


International Good Will Day will be observed in many countries 
throughout the world through the efforts of the World League of Inter- 
national Edueation Associations. Students all over the world will 
present programs for their communities on May 18, 1932. The Cali- 


fornia program will be broadeast over station KYA, San Francisco, 
from 9 to 9:15 a.m., and will be as much as possible the work of stu- 
dents, as it is desired that the program be representative of California 
high school students. 
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LOSS OF TYPEWRITERS 


Word has reached the State Department of Education that a num- 
ber of typewriters have been stolen from high schools in various parts 
of the state. The San Juan Union High School, Sacramento County, 
and the Pieree Union High School, Colusa County, have recently been 
the victims of burglars who escaped with a supply of typewriters from 
each institution, 

(Governing boards and school administrators are warned to be on 
euard for similar depredations in other parts of the state. 


THE DANGER OF EXPLOSIVES 


The Institute of Makers of Explosives has issued a warning to the 
public in regard to the dangerous practice of children playing with 
blasting eaps. Many children are injured each year from exploding 
caps which they find along highways, in abandoned buildings, near 
quarry operations and construction jobs. School authorities are urged 
to cooperate to prevent the handling of explosives by children particu- 
larly at this season of the year when they are playing out of doors 
for long periods of time. 


Significant Facts Concerning California 
Schools 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOL EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA CITY SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS, 1929-30 


Prepared by 
C. F. Muncy, Assistant Chief, 
Division of Research and Statisties 


In the Mareh issue of California Schools: there was contained an 
article giving the comparison of county and state school funds and 
sources of school district receipts. In this article it was shown that 
school distriet revenues derived from taxes upon local real and personal 
property constituted 79 per cent of the net receipts of elementary school 
distriets, and 91.9 per cent of the net receipts of high school districts, 
during 1929-30. The disproportion of tax burden levied upon 
common property was made clearly evident when it was further pointed 


1 California Schools, March, 1932, pp. 96-105. 
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out that such property contributes but 28 per cent of the total earned 
income of the state.* 

A similar condition obtains in the eity school districts of the state, 
The present article presents tables showing the percentage of elementary 
and high school district net receipts derived from district sourees, 
county apportionment, state apportionment, and the federal govern. 
ment for the school year 1929-30. 


Sources of Revenue in City School Districts 

In city school districts the percentage of revenues derived from 
taxes on local real and personal property is somewhat greater than is 
the case for the state as a whole. Table No. 1 presents the percentage 
of city elementary school district net receipts derived from each source 
during the school year 1929-30. It will be noted that 56.7 per cent 
of the total revenue is derived from district sources, 24.4 per cent from 
county apportionments, 18.9 per cent from state apportionments and 
less than 0.1 per cent from the United States government. Taxes 
levied upon common property constitute 81.1 per cent of the total net 
receipts of city elementary school districts in 1929-30. This is 2.1 per 
eent higher than the pereentage of revenue derived from local real 
and personal property taxes for the support of elementary education 
in the state as a whole. 

Table No. 2 presents similar data for each of the city high school 
districts. The total net receipts accruing to such districts in 1929-30 
were distributed as follows: 75.5 per cent from district sources, 16.8 
per cent from county apportionments, 7.5 per cent from state appor- 
tionments, and 0.2 per cent from the federal government. It should 
be noted that 92.3 per cent of the total city high school district net 
receipts were derived from local real and personal property taxes. This 
figure is 0.4 per cent greater than the percentage of high school district 
net receipts accruing from these sources in the state as a whole. 


Transfer of Tax Burden for School Support Required 

It is quite evident from the data presented in Tables No. 1 and 
No. 2 that the major burden for the support of public elementary and 
secondary schools in city school districts likewise falls on local real 
and personal property. These conditions indicate an urgent need for 
modifying the present system of school support so as to effect a transfer 
of a large part of the tax burdens from local real and personal property 
to the state. 

In order to effect such a transfer and to bring substantial relief to 
local real and personal property owners, a group of state-wide organiza- 
tions have united to formulate a proposed amendment to Article IX, 
Section 6, of the California Constitution. The full details of this 


2Statement based on estimates prepared by Research Division of California 
Farm Bureau Federation. 
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proposal and a discussion of the details and effects of this proposed 
amendment are ineluded in the article entitled ‘‘ Proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendment Relating to School Support’’ appearing on pages 
156 to 169 of this issue. 


TABLE No. 1 


Percentage of City Elementary School District Net Receipts! Derived 
from Each Source, 1929-30 


Percentage of receipts derived from 


Percentage 


District 


sources? 


County 
apportion- 
ment 


State 
apportion- 
ment 


United 
States 
government 


derived 
from taxes 


levied upon 


“common 
property’ 


Alameda_- . ------ 
Albany -- ; 
Alhambra - - -- 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley _ - - 


Burbank 
Chico_- 
Compton 
Eureka... 


Fresno_- 


WNOUSD ONorm>~) 


Glendale 

Grass Valley_-_--_- 
Inglewood _ - -- 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles___-__--- 


> we 
imho or 


Modesto. - - - 


wows 


Pasadena 

Petaluma_____ 

Piedmont .---- 

LiL ee Ee ae Me Seite eer te ae 
Richmond 


Riverside 
Se acr: amento 
Sali nas... 
San Bernardino 
San Diego 


mMwarms OMeoe 


Santi » Rosa... ete ae pa ce Be eae 


mOwon 


— 


i Me receipts exclude transfers from other districts and counties. 
: _— ides receipts from prior year balances, district taxation, bond sales, and miscellaneous sources. 
Includes receipts derived from district sources and county apportionment. 
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TABLE No. 


Percentage of City High School District Net Receipts' Derived from 
Each Source, 1929-30 


Percentage of receipts derived from 


P ercentage 
derived 
from taxes 
lev ied upon 

“‘common 
property”? 


ig County State United 
_ a apportion- | apportion- States 
“4 ment ment government 
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Los Angeles 
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CORI 


CUHSOSD SUNOND wWRowe 
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Pasadena : 
Petaluma-_------- Soret ed Rs Bat a ot ce 


NOW CORwWwW WDNHSOR OWowWR RPeRiocon 
on 


1 
0 
a 
| 
a) 


Riverside 
Sacramento 
Salinas_- 

San Bernardino 


rn ee ey OO ONO Or 


— 
CIA D OPO MSI 


San Francisco 
San Jose-_ 

San Luis Obispo. 
San Rafael 
Santa Ana 


_ 


Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Santa Monica 

LOL Oa ee eee eee 


—_— —" 
NSU WOPM2) GOO 


We00m DYKE QoOnne 
ion 
‘ oo 
AND MI ARwMD 


Stockton 
Tulare _ _- 
Vallejo 
Ventura__ 
Visalia. __- 


tlomonna 


o|Sconos sos 


on 


CO} OND RMON SHODS WOoNWUID 


Totals. ___- 


1 Net receipts exclude transfers from other districts and counties. 
? Includes receipts from prior year balances, district taxation, bond sales, and miscellaneous sources. 
3 Includes receipts derived from district sources and county apportionment. 
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Professional Literature 


REVIEWS 


GERALD ALAN YOAKAM, The Improvement of the Assignment. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932. x + 398 pp. 


Although the assignment is one of the most important features connected with 
directed learning, books on teaching techniques have failed to give adequate treat- 
ment to this subject. Most treatments have been very general in nature, for the 
most part limited to a few statements concerning the importance of a good assign- 
ment in teaching and perhaps listing a few principles which should be followed and 
including a few examples. Realizing the need for a comprehensive treatise on the 
subject, Professor Yoakam has undertaken the present volume which is devoted 
exclusively to the improvement of the assignment. 

The author points out early in the volume that ‘‘changes in methods of teaching 
from the assignment-recitation method of textbook memoritor type have not lessened 
the importance of the assignment but have merely resulted in changed emphasis 
upon it and in changes in its character.” The teacher as a “skilled director of 
learning” faces an extremely complex situation in the “assignment becomes an all- 
important technique because it involves the intital attack upon the guidance of 
learning.” 

The book is well organized. Beginning with chapters on ‘The Importance of 
the Assignment” and “The Need for the Improvement of the Assignment.” the latter 
of which reviews factual studies of present practice, the author proceeds to a com- 
prehensive treatment of the whole subject of assignment. Separate chapters are 
devoted to the following subjects: Types of Assignments and Assignment Materials, 
The Characteristics of a Good Assignment, Essential Conditions for the Successful 
Assignment of Lessons, Motivating the Assignment, How to Make an Assignment, 
The Value of a Definite Assignment, The Assignment and Individual Differences, 
The New-Type Assignment and the Curriculum, The Assignment in Reference 
Reading, The Preparation of New Type Assignments, The Assignment in the 
Elementary School, The Assignment and the Direction of Learning in the Secondary 
School, The Assignment and the Direction of Learning as a Factor in University 
and College Teaching, Evaluating the Assignment. 

Throughout the book it is clearly evident that the author’s conception of 
teaching is based upon a philosophy which has as its first consideration the natures 
of the pupils themselves rather than emphasizing logical arrangement of arbitrarily 
defined subject matter fields. In discussing the characteristics of a good assignment, 
particular stress is laid upon the necessity for capitalizing upon pupil interest and 
for predicating assignments upon the ability and needs of pupils. A full chapter 
is devoted to planning assignments to meet individual differences among children. 

The various problems of the assignment have been carefully analyzed and 
direct attack made upon each part. In cases where scientific investigations have 
yielded conclusions pertinent to the issues under consideration, the author has 
cited them and included in his treatment interpretations of the studies and sug- 
gestions relative to their applicability. A generous use of illustrative material 
enhances the volume. The style is clear and the book easily readable. 

It is easy in extended treatises of technical subjects or narrow fields for 
authors to fail to relate their treatment to the broader field of which their 
treatment is a part, leaving the reader to ask, ‘‘What of it?’ The opposite is true 
of the present volume. Frofessor Yoakam has succeeded admirably in relating 
every phase of his treatment to a progressive theory of education of which child 
development is the center, and in treating the assignment as a means to the 
improvement of learning rather than an end in itself. 

This volume should have a marked effect on the improvement of instruction. 
For the teacher it will be extremely useful in self-analysis; for the supervisor it 
will prove a welcome aid in helping teachers to improve their teaching methods. 
It will be a valuable addition to the professional libraries of teachers and admin- 


istrators. 


Ivan R, WATERMAN 
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E. S. EVENDEN, “The Supply and Demand for Senior High School Teachers” ; “T}, 
Supply and Demand for Elementary Teachers”; “The Demand for and Supp); 
of Junior High School Teachers.” School Life. Washington, D. C.: Office 4 
Education, United States Department of the Interior, January, February, Mare), 
1932, pp. 98, 113-114, 133. 

These three studies constitute a preliminary report of the study on teacher 
supply and demand in the United States for the school year 1930-31. These studies 
comprise one phase of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers noy § 
being undertaken under the general direction of the United States Office of Eduea- 
tion. William John Cooper, Commissioner of Education, is ex officio director oj 
the survey which is being made under the immediate direction of E. S. Evenden, 
Associate Director. 

The reports are based on data derived from answers to questionnaires received 
from approximately 465,000 teachers in American public schools representing 
approximately a 50 per cent sampling for the United States as a whole. 

The studies indicate that the present oversupply of teachers is not entirely the 
result of the financial depression, but that on the contrary it has resulted from a 
number of causes some of which have been operating over the past decade. It js 
highly significant to note that the marked shortage of 1920 has changed in less 
than ten years te a serious oversupply. 

Contrary to the opinion of many, the failure of large numbers of teachers to 
tind employment is due only in small part to the number of persons who, being 
forced out of their regular employment, have sought to enter teaching. 

Tables are presented showing the reasons for demand for new teachers and the 
sources of supply for meeting demands for new teachers. 

A few of the more significant findings follow: 

1. The fact that the predecessor left to teach elsewhere accounted for more 
than two-fifths of the vacancies in elementary, junior high, and high school positions 
in 1930-31. 

2. The second largest “demand” element was marriage. Approximately one- 
sixth of the vacancies were due to teachers marrying and leaving the profession. 

3. The largest number of “new” teachers went to their positions in 1930-5 
from other school systems. 

4. The second most important sources of supply were teacher-training institu- 
tions. Teacher-training institutions supplied approximately the same number as 
those who came from other teaching positions. 

5. The number of new teachers who entered from other occupations was 
actually fewer than the number of “predecessors” who left teaching to enter another 
occupation. 

The primary purpose of these studies is to present an analysis of the causes 
underlying the demand for new teachers in each state and to indicate the various 
sources of supply. The study should prove useful to all interested in problems of 
teacher supply and demand and should furnish valuable basic data for the solution 


of the many problems involved. 
EVELYN A, CLEMENT 
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